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To Our Soldiers and Sailors 

















Captain—Well, Smithers, what is it? You look as if 
you'd lost your last friend. 

Private Smithers —If you please, sir, | must have leave of 
absence. My wife writes me that her heart is breaking and 
the roof is leaking, and for me to come right away home 


and fix it. 
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AR is a fierce business, but it has its humors. 
Many of the jests it develops are grim, and most 
of them are as definite as the explosion of a bomb or the 
crack of shrapnel. 

Thousands of jokes have come from the decks, from 
the field and from the trenches. They epitomize experiences 
that try men’s souls, and show the reaction to sanity. 

And the greatest relief the soldier or the sailor finds in the 
strenuous life he leads is in reading, at odd moments, the happier 
magazines sent to him by those back home who realize his need for 
relaxation. 

JUDGE wishes to encourage in our soldiers and sailors the habit of 
humor, and thus invites from them the jests and “wheezes’’ that 
spring from their active experiences on shipboard, in camp, at the 
front and in the trenches. 

JUDGE will pay its customary rates for anything acceptable of 
this sort and will forward to such contributors copies of the magazine 
containing their efforts. 

And JUDGE will give each soldier and sailor personal credit for 
his work. 

Where the jests are susceptible of illustration, they will be 
handed to artists competent to picture them. And if it should 
happen that the soldier or the sailor himself discloses illustrative 
talent, that talent will be encouraged for the gratification of the 
amateur artist and the entertainment of JUDGE’S half million 


of readers. 
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SEND IN YOUR WORK, BOYS 
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Now Has the Largest Circulation of 
any Humorous Publication in America 
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A MOTION PICTURE 
Patriotic Americans who wish to see the downfall 
of autocracy will give this picture a circular twisting 


motion toward the left. 
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The Habit of Glibness 
ALK is cheap—provided we let someone else do the 
talking. But it costs like smoke when we do too much 
of it ourselves. Yet most of us will never learn to keep 
still. We shall ramble on, perfectly content that our tongues 
are fastened at one end and utterly oblivious to the fact that 
every six or seven words betray a fault. 

In America we have put a premium upon glibness. We 
demand that young men and young women who would win 
their way rapidly in the world be ready to converse with rich 
man, poor man, beggar man, thief with charming facility. 
We ask that they be at ease with any sort of dignitary along- 
side of whom they may be cast. If they do not meet people 
readily, if they do not have something to say and something 
else to keep on saying, we tell them that they are dull and un- 
interesting, overly reserved, self-conscious, decidedly hopeless. 
We complain that they are not well met. 

Having nothing to say ought not damn a young man. And 
it won’t—if he has something to keep still about. There are 
two kinds of very valuable things in this world: things that are 
worth saying, and things that are worth keeping still about 
until later. And the glib young man and the gushing young 
woman are not particularly blessed with either of the two. 
They have nothing to say and nothing to keep still about. So 
they talk—charmingly. 

A great many well-met people are merely well met. They do 
themselves an awful injustice when they hang around too long. 


Sixes and Sevens 
ING Alexander may make all the speeches from the throne 
-but Venizelos guesses he knows whose house the Grecian 
women would picket. 


# 


The Syracuse Post Standard says that President Wilson has 
a “congeries of abstract ideals.” The congeries may be a vari- 





ety of the conger-eel worth catching, but how did Woodrow get 
time to go fishing? 
« 

Governor Ferguson, of Texas, says he will run for re-election, 
with nine indictments and a bill of impeachment hanging over 
him. The “same old Bill’’ Sulzer did it in his time on a political 
capital of nine indictments less. 

+ 

Roosevelt offered to lead an army into France—and Wilson 
refused to let him do it—and yet there are pessimists who can’t 
see that this war will be over long before 1920. 

& 

King George thought best to change the name of the Royal 
House—but we guess the abdication will be legal under either 
title. 

2 

It is crowding the mourners when men not six months in the 
country refuse to salute the flag just as if they were mayor of 
Chicago or Boston. 

* 

Watch the price of string slump when Mr. Hoover makes 

them stop tying such a lot of it to their peace offers! 
2 

Chancellor Michaelis will not object to a secret convention 
between Russia and France provided he can name its committee 
on resolutions. 

¢ . 

Ex-Czar Nicholas’s left leg has been fractured in a fall from 
his bicycle. Now it can sympathize with his divine right. 
c 

Conservationist kittens are too patriotic to enter into a 
food commandeering contract without the saving claws. 

# 

Patriotism, with some men, goes ahead of profits, as con- 

spicuously as the drum major goes ahead of the band. 
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Movie-Madness 
YRTILLA’S movie-mad; 
She needs must go each night; 

To me it’s very, very sad, 

This movie-appetite! 
She knows each rising star; 

Scans them in doting wise, 
While I had rather be by far 

Star-gazing in her eyes. 


Myrtilla’s movie-mad; 
What can a fellow do? 
Whatever hue my brain once had 
I’m sure it now is blue! 
I’m growing thin, I fear; 
I’m like a walking woe, 
For always with the dusk I hear, 
“Oh, let’s take in the show!” 


I’d offer any bribe, 
I'd suffer any ill, 
If but some doctor would prescribe 
A movie-madness pill! 
The posters make me wince; 
My disposition’s bad; 
I’m on the road to madness since 
Myrtilla’s movie-mad! 
Clinton Scollard. 


Bluebeard 


Bluebeard waved his hand toward the 


forbidden chamber. 
‘Severed relations,” he explained. 





A PACIFIST 


The Hypocritical Mr. Johnson 
“T TOPE, I reckon I won’t loan you my 
gun,” severely said Gap Johnson, 
of Rumpus Ridge, Ark. ‘“‘The last time 





An Anomaly 
When a student is trying least he is 
most trying to his teacher. 
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you borrowed it you tumbled over a === —=—— a | 
stump before you got out of the yard, and — i™ 

shot my boy, Runt, in the leg. He is tm 5 | 
lame yet.” ee | 

“Well, if you feel that-a-way about it C ] 
I don’t want your durn gun!” replied the " 0 ||| 
neighbor. ‘“‘You’ve got thirteen more ji 
children, and Runt’s got another leg.” — 

} 
Forestry = SJ 

“What is your favorite tree?” 
asked the romantic girl. 

“Yew,” promptly replied the 
gallant young man. 

Pessimistic 

“There is honor among thieves,” 
quoted the Parlor Philosopher. 

““Nonsense!”’ retorted the Mere ——~ ee 
Man. “Thieves are just as bad as ———. 
other people.” q cs, 

A Wonder <li || A, i 
‘ 7 wlll | ’ a. a 
Beatrice—I hear he makes a won- SN OW cee 


derful husband. 

Bernice—Why, my dear, some- 
times she almost wishes she weren’t 
going to divorce him. 





No, this man has not been fished out of the river. 


He has just stepped from a telephone booth where 
he got the wrong number four times and a poor con- 
nection on the right one. 





HORSE-SENSE 


Bt why refer to the purely mythical and. non-existent? 

The slightest degree of intelligence in a horse is so un- 
usual that if such a thing is detected the whole world is notified 
of it in good-sized headlines and some showman gets rich right 
away. 

There are as many brains in a horse’s 
neck asin hishead. And from the people 
I know who persistently inhale that drink, 
I am not inclined to think the liquid very 
cerebristic. 

I have been associated closely with 
horses, in my remarkable career. In fact, 
floor walker in a rural livery barn was my 
first stable occupation. 

So I am well acquainted with the 
thing the little eohippus eventually be- 
came and must have been very dis- 
apppinted with after he became it. 

Once in a while we find a beautiful horse 
who will stand without hitching, after this 
has been drilled into him for ten or twelve 
years, and we are aghast at his erudition. 

People at once want to know his views on 
the war and the tariff. 

I used to ride a flour-barrel-headed bay 
mare with a high ridgepole, to haul hay-cocks 
to the stack in the meadow. Every time we 
went to a hay-cock the old mare had to 
make a left turn, back up to the thing and 
stop to have the rope hitched on. 

I hauled eleven billion, nine hundred 
twenty-eight million, two hundred twenty- 
seven thousand, six hundred twelve and a 
half hay-cocks that summer, seated on a 
feverish sheepskin that poorly upholstered 
her centerboard, and at the very last one as 
at the first and every intervening one, I had 
to pull my arms half out of root to turn her 
and saw her mouth nearly in two backing 
her. 

Horses are supposed to be intelligent be- 
cause, having strength, they don’t rebel and 
kill people instead.of working for them. 

This is a part of the horse’s stupidity. 

People who knew me well in my youth and 
who noted that horses did not kill me at all, 
did not consider this a sign of intelligence 
in the horse, by any means. 
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They regarded it as rank neglect of a golden opportunity 
they would like to have had themselves. 

No, while I love horses, I am not obsessed with any fool 
notions about their intelligence. And if any man only knew it, 
when I say he has good horse-sense, I have said something 
intended to insult him. —Strickland Gillilan. 


INALIENABLE RIGHTS 


LL men may be created equal, but the inalienable rights 

with which they are endowed by their creator or any- 
body else are few and far between. Certainly Life and Liberty 
are not inalienable. Men are daily alienated from these in 
many hundreds of different kinds of ways. 

Perhaps the Pursuit of Happiness is inalienable, but the right 
to pursue something is not worth much unless there is some 
chance of catching up with it. Even the man in solitary con- 
finement in a dark dungeon has the right to pursue happiness, 
but his resources are so limited that happiness has little diffi- 
culty in eluding him. —FE. O. J. 





“REMODELED TO SUIT TENANT” 
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TODAY 
Jack and the Bean Stalk. 
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Adventures With a Wife 


By CHESTERTON TODD 


ETRUCIA was looking charming. 
“You have on a new frock,” I said 
quite wonderful.” 
“Isn’t it?” said Petrucia with a strange look in her eyes. 
She got up and began walking about the room like a manikin. 


“Tt is really 





“Quick! Jack, your gun—a periscope!” 


“You really like it,’’ she said, “because if you do I have 
something to. tell you about it.” 

The thought then occurred to me that Petrucia was de- 
ceiving me. It was a horrible thought. I began to examine 
the frock more closely It was certainly very handsome. I 
was really trying to appraise its value. Petrucia seemed to 
understand me. 

“Tt is a great pity, my dear,” she said somewhat severely, 
“that you can not look at a beautiful creation like this without 
wondering what it cost. But that is precisely what you are 
doing, now, isn’t it?”’ 

“Well,” I said brutally—for I wanted the horrid business 
over with, I wanted to know the worst—“how much did it 
cost?”’ 

“ Guess.”’ 

I began to be quite angry now for I saw quite plainly that 
Petrucia had once more done the very thing I most abhorred. 

“Tt is very hard for you to understand, Petrucia,” I said, 
“that it is an unmoral thing to do—to buy a frock like that—at 
enormous expense I’ve no doubt—without even consulting me. 
You know I’m more than liberal.”’ 

“You mean you think you are. All men think they are. 

“Come now tell me the truth—how much did you pay for 
that frock?” 

“Not a cent 


” 





WAITING FOR TRANSPORTATION 


“You mean you had it charged. Worse still.” 

Petrucia laughed her most derisive lauzh. 

“How much do you think I paid for it?” she asked. 

“Two hundred.” 

“T told you not a cent.” 

“How much do I pay for it?” 

“Not a cent.” 

I caught her by the hand. 

“Tell me the truth,” I said sternly, “this has gone far 
enough.” 

“Tt is a pity,” said Petrucia, “that you cannot enjoy a 
really decent thing without having so much suspicion. Besides 
you have no memory. Don’t you know this is one of my frocks 
made for my trousseau? Dear, dear! and you never saw it 


before!” 


Marked Up 
Her father—My daughter’s hand is worth a king’s ransom. 
Her suitor—A king’s? Man, she’s worth a President’s! 























The monuments we may erect to our generals in the future. 
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If he should take all the things his woman folks thought indispensable. 


Not Guilty of Complicity 





The Season of her Discontent Altruism 
“Ts your wife doing any Red Cross OUR host’s potato you may take The doctor—Half our troubles are 
work?” asked Commuter of his If offer it he durst; due to the alimentary canal. 
’ neighbor as they rode in on the 7:57. ‘Twere kinder, though, to look him up She—Well, my husband always was 
| “T should say she is. She’s doing In Dun or Bradstreet, first. opposed to Roosevelt and Goethals 
her canning, and Should he inquire: “Another leg?” digging it. 
that makes her about Don’t for the white meat plead; 
as red and cross as_ Say rather: “Is’t a bird you carve, The only person who isn’t afraid of 
anything I know of.” “Or is’t a centipede?” a blonde is another blonde. 
, Or, should he call his heiress-wife > — 





Unceaverted “Flower of the Family!” 
Neighbor—Does  Jon’t say: “That’s how you raise the dough 
your wife believe in “You need, old man—I see!” 
the Sinn Feiners? 


Mr. Peck—I think 





To Madam Second Venture, sir, 
Say not, in idle fun, 








> hi } — - han that ‘‘Baserunners often die at third” 
she can achieve home rule wit out any- It really isn’t done. 
thing so revolutionary 
Suppose you hate to go to church? 
3 One Chance ‘ Still; = or fix it so ci 
an 7 ° . . our punctured tires excuse will give 
The Girl—My father died and left me The wife and girls to go? 
little or nothing. What shall I do? 
The friend—You might wear it in a When wife bids you carry home 
musical comedy. A ton of sundries, say: 
““My dear, !’m glad you wed a van 
— . “Instead of a mere dray.” 
7 The Inquisitive Songster es salar 
HEAR the skylark’s liquid notes Oh, would these altruistic thoughts 
Come dropping from the sky. Which life with non-skids fill 
I listen, and they seem to ask, Might not run out, like gasoline, 
“Well, how is this for high?” But stick ‘round like the bill! 
| -Tennyson J. Daft. —Albert E. Hoyt. LAMB STEW 
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MRS. CLATTERBY 


By J l 


RS. CLATTERBY’S animated expression and a general 
M alertness of manner convinced Clatterby as soon as 
he reached home that something out of the common 
had happened and that he would know all about it speedily. 
With the expression and the resigned note in his voice of a man 
who feels that the best thing to do is to “have it over with” 
as soon as maybe, he uttered the one word, 
“Well?” a 
“T have been to a ladies preparedness meet- | 
ing, James, and—and—well, I feel all keyed up 
over it, and so anxious to do my ‘bit,’ as the 
speaker called it. She said that we must all do 
our ‘bit’ and she had cards distributed with a 
lot of different things to do printed on them, 
and we marked a cross opposite the things we 
preferred to do or felt that we could do best. I 
put a cross next to three of the things but I 
forget now just what they were. I do recall that 
one of them was to agitate preparedness—I think 
that was what she called it—by constantly talk- 
ing about it and I felt that I could do that and 
what is that? Nothing of.any consequence? 
That is what you always say when you say 
things you don’t want me to hear. May I please 
ask why you say them then? And it seems to 
me that you show very little enthusiasm about 
your wife doing her ‘bit’ and showing her 
patriotism as you do not seem to show it by 
even hanging out a flag or wearing one as so 


many men do. Do you want to be called a 
‘slacker’? You can if you want to, but your 
wife does not mean to be called that. She 


means to do her ‘bit’ in every way possible. 
Right after the meeting I came home by the 
stores and bought three pounds of yarn and 
am going to knit it all up, and I am going to 
make simple cotton pajamas—at least two 
pairs—and show my loyalty to the beautiful 
old ‘Stars and Stripes’ in that way—yes _ in- 
deed! I do think, James, that, for the sake of 
the children if for no other reason, we should get 
more of a spirit of patriotism into our home. I 
am going to get a record of the ‘Star Spangled 
Banner’ for our victrola and have it played at 
least once a day if not oftener, and I think it ‘ he 
would be a good thing for the children if we all 
gathered around the piano once a day in these 
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“WOULD DO HER BIT” 


HARBOUR 


war times and sang ‘America.’ It would be one way of doing 
our ‘bit.’ I am going to get each of our children a little 
flag to wear and wear one myself and you ought to wear 
one. Mrs. Pindle was telling me that her husband is wearing 
one for a scarf pin and—what? He always wasa freak? Well, 
if you call doing your ‘bit’ and showing patriotism by it being a 














“You'll not have to wait long now, Honey! we've got the Bosches on the run!” 
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freak I only wish you would be one yourself! How a man with 
American blood in his veins can be so indifferent when his 
ccuntry is calling for him to stand by her in the hour of peril 
is beyond me and—what is that? You have given one hundred 
dollars to a war fund and have pledged another hundred? 
Isn’t that a good deal for 
a man in your circumstances to try to do? 
And the house needing painting and a lot 
I believe in each of us doing 


Mercy on us! 


of repairing. 
our ‘bit’ and in—well, you always 
would spend your money without con- 
sulting me and I suppose you always 
will. Anyhow, it is for a good object 
and I hope you will get credit for it. 
Was it Wendell Phillips or Ella Wheeler Wilcox who said, 
‘Let our object be the country, every single bit of the 
country and nothing less?’ I don’t know that I quoted it just 
right, but that is the gist of it. The idea is that nothing 
should stand between us and our native land. Our speaker 
quoted it today, but Mrs. Markson was giving me a new 
recipe for cooking rice and macaroni at the time and I 
am not sure that I got it right. We can do our ‘bit,’ 
James, by eating more rice and macaroni instead of paying 
a dollar a peck for potatoes, and I have learned of a way to 
make a nice cake without eggs or butter and you use molasses 
instead of sugar and—you don’t want any of that cake? Oh, 
the selfishness of men when it comes to anything affecting 
their stomachs! Very well, the children and I will eat it and 
do our ‘bit’ right before you! My children shall show a 
little patriotism even if their own father will not!” 








Since the advent of the movies, there has been a de- 
cided decrease in the quotations on bald heads. 





The individual who sincerely courts solitude should lay in a 
‘An apple a day keeps the doctor 
away,” while even a half a raw onion a day will guarantee the 


stock of apples and onions. 





Lonesome bridge guard—aAn’ here I’ve been wanting to go to some quiet place every summer! 


A Hermit’s Larder 


absence of the rest of the folks. 


A glance at the price of pork on the hoof will cure anybody 
of the habit of listing hogs among the lower animals. 


WAR BULLET 
ee 


ALARMING SHORTAGE 


OF FATS! 
ALL FATS To BE 


COMMANDEERED 
BY THE 


GOVERNMENT! 
oRoUS 






Take a Slant! 
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THE POSE 


BY 
WALT MASON 








POSE won't take a fellow far in these sad, bitter modern 

days; a man can’t prove he is a star by looking like 
some famous jays. 

I found that I could wield a pen when young, and gave 
myself to song; I tried to look like Byron then, and let my hair 
grow two feet long. I talked of Art and all that bunk, and 
sighed and yearned like Oscar Wilde; I tried and tried to earn 
a plunk, but Fortune seldom on me smiled. I wrote of urns 





‘“‘TALK UNITED STATES” 
F he is 18 and you are 20, slap him on the back and exclaim 
‘Hello, old man!”’ If he is 65, and you are 70, salute him 
with “Well, how’s the boy?” 

Call the girl a chicken, or a kitten. Don’t call her mother 
an old—oh, well, maybe you might get by with an old duck. 
Call the girl a mouse—but don’t call her father a rat. Be care- 
ful about your fruits—call her a peach, but don’t call her 
mother a peach o’ Reno—if you do you’re liable to be canned 
in the family jar. 

If the king abdicates, say that the crown prince (poor devil!) 
“succeeds.” But if the young Napoleon of finance succeeds 
in pyramiding so that the experts can’t tell which from t’other, 
say that he “fails.” If he is long of the wrong stock, say that he 
is short at the bank—and if he is “down and out” for a time, 
wonder when he will be “up the river” and “in” for a term. 
If the foreigner gets mixed in his talk, don’t be cross with 

just advise him to ‘“‘talk United States.” 
—Albert E. Hoyt. 
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MESALLIANCE 

“TAWN,” said Mr. O'Reilly to his friend and neighbor 

Mr. Rafferty, “What in the wor-rld are thim things?” 
The companions were at the Zoo and had paused before a group 
of strange-looking animals. Mr. Rafferty glanced at the legend 
above the cage and said ‘‘Thim’s kangaroos.” His friend con- 
tinued: “ Jawn, will ye luk at the legs of thim! I niver did see 
the like. Sure annywan can see that they’re not animals of anny 
ordinary sort. What are they?” Mr. Rafferty took another 
look at the legend. ‘They are na-tives of Austhralia,” it sez. 
“Natives of—” Mr. O’Reilly began in great excitement. “By 
gorry, Jawn, my sisther married wan of thim!” 





and Grecian gods and orchids and pomegranates sweet; 
while other poets gathered wads I never had enough to eat. 

Then I got wise and cut my hair, and sheared my Van 
dyke hangdowns off, my Byron collar ceased to wear—and 
got my feet right in the trough. I ceased to make my 
throbbing lyre ring out sad songs of moons and stars; now 
I embalm the rubber tire, and ride around in motor cars. I 
look much like a man who deals in country butter, lard and 
hay; real poets see me eat my meals, and wring their hands 
and slink away. 

I see tragedians around who have the Henry Irving face; 
the weary pave all day they pound, and cannot find a 
hitching place. They look so noble and so great, the fire 
of genius in each eye! It seems the irony of fate that they 
can’t buy a slice of pie. 

And now around the corner trots a man who like a 
grocer looks, or like a gent who deals in pots, or one who’s 
And he performs the heavy parts, 
*Tis he who breaks 


agent for some books. 
plays Hamlet, Shylock and King Lear! 
the people’s hearts, or makes them smile from ear to ear! 

I know an artist in the hills who goes in picturesque 
array, while painting sunsets, rocks and rills, and mountain 
flowers and stacks of hay. He wears the slouchiest of hats, 
his necktie always is sublime; he has no meat upon his 
slats, and he is hungry all the time. 

Oh, in the city or the woods, it makes no odds about 
your rig; the delegate who has the goods is he who makes 
the hit that’s big. 


Hallucination 77,986 
‘‘And here is a most peculiar case,”’ said the guard in 














ward 23. ‘*This man thinks that he built him a bungalow 
and that it cost him less than he thought it would.” 


UNDOING HER BIT 
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HEN I think of the number of 
W people whose only interest in 

life is to serve me, I am over- 
come with emotion. Oh, the altruistic 
solicitude of my gas company! Oh, 
the humanitarian zeal of every concern that ever sent me 
a circular! Nobody is in business any more. They have 
abandoned all such sordid aims and have consecrated their 
lives to rendering me service. 

Time was, when people were worldly and commercial. 
They cared only for my money. They wanted to sell me 
things, make a profit. Now it is all so different. Now if they 
should entertain such mercenary thoughts even for a moment— 
and it would be doing them an injustice to suppose they could 

I am sure they would never admit them. At least, not in 
their inspiringly-worded announcements. 

The same beautiful spirit moves high and low alike,—the 
great electric company that longs that my home might be 
dazzlingly, unceasingly bright, and that would be happy to 


By LAWTON 
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UNIVERSAL SERVICE 


“Ed, I'll bet wnoever knitted this sweater did it while she was dummy at Bridge!” 


flood every socket with a wealth of 
kilowatts; and the lowly tailor in the 
basement around the corner who, call- 
ing himself my valet, yearns to wel- 
come my trousers at his hospitable 
board and regale them with gasoline. The Paragon Laundry 
expresses deep concern regarding the holes in my socks, and is 
eager to darn them. The Eureka Storage Warehouse is beside 
itself with anxiety lest moths trespass on my rugs. Each 
department store is sick with worry lest I might by accident 
go to some other shop, where the principle “ All for Altruism”’ 
would be less paramount. Indeed, I am more than served: 
I am loyally guarded and looked out for on every side. 

A particularly touching phase of this devotion is the spon- 
taneous intimacy that it fosters,—the little confidences that 
pass in the still hours of the night and are delivered by the 
postman in the morning; those quiet confessions of ideals with 
which corporations are wont to honor me. I don’t know what 
it is about me that causes it, but one corporation after another 
comes forward and confides to 
me all its aspirations and virtues, 
even if the recounting of them 
takes a full page advertisement 
in the newspapers. Why, the 
biggest concerns in the country 
tell me things about themsleves 
that no one who merely dealt 
with them would ever guess. 

While serving me thus ideal- 
istically they do not forget to 
send me certain pecuniary sug- 
gestions; and if I do not respond 
to these in time, they feel hurt at 
my ingratitude, and send someone 
to reason with me on the subject. 
But there is nothing mercenary 
in that. For they are charitable 
institutions, and it is only right 
that I should contribute my 
share toward their support. 


MACKALL 
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MISTAKE DISCOVERED 
By JOHN E. DOLSEN 


HEN first we met, I thought 
her smile 
Intelligent, entrancing. 
’Twas turned toward mealittle while, 
The worth of life enhancing. 


But, soon, upon another swain 
Her eyes turned, love-injected; 
’Twas then I knew a shallow brain 

That idiot smile directed. 





























“They say the college widows are getting awfully hard up for men.” 


AT BOWDOIN COLLEGE 


“Yes, I expect some of them will be ordering out 


their old beaux of the class of "98." 


ANSWERS TO INQUIRERS 
NAPHYLAXIS: We are surprised that you ask. This 
term was skilfully invented by the medical profession to 

express simply and clearly the fact that many patients are not 
any stronger than they ought to be and so do not tolerate any 
better than they should whatever treat- 
ment they have to get. As a result of 
this intolerance they get treated anyway. 
Trmip: You must change your habit 
of life. Get busy with the bold and 
brazen. This will puzzle your 
friends and make you interesting. 
PotseD: Beware of looking facts 
in the face. Nothing is more tire- 
some than the person who appears 
sane, even-tempered, and retiring. = 
Mopest: If you have common 
sense try to get ordi- 
If you haven’t it, don’t look for it; you won't 





some less 
nary. 
find it. 
CHARACTER: It was formerly supposed that character 
was a part of the human interior. Modern culture shows 
it is applied outwardly. Therefore, suit your own taste. 
Opportunities: These things are supposed to walk up 
to the candidate, particularly if he be college-bred. Now- 
adays the choicest selections reach him by automobile. 
INFLUENCE: We do not answer political queries. 


PERSONALITY: You may acquire this without trouble if 
you will be particular to emphasize whatever you do in 
public. 

TEMPERAMENT: Artistic temperament cannot be acquired. 
It is inherent. On this account it is to be hoped that you will 
not struggle for its possession. The real name for it, which, 
evidently you have never heard, is pure cussedness. Of course 
this does seem to permit of cultivation in a varied range of what 
some might call selfishness.—H. M. D. 
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WHERE THE “MORE DAYLIGHT” PLAN ORIGINATED 


“You see it's very simple—all we would have to do would be to get up 


six months earlier.” 
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But wait until he sobers up. 
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JUDGE’S ARTISTIC ALPHABET 
VW [7 IS FOR 
SKIPPER 
WESTMACOTT, 
Making breezy drawings 
on his yacht ; 
With ideas in his pate 
And an artist wife for 
mate, 


Isn’t he a lucky fellow 


What? 
WwW STANDS FOR 
CHARLES 
W RIGHT, 
Whose praises we fain 
would indite. 
Hlis drawings are gay, 
full 
Of whimsy and play- 





. ful 
Leaguer On. All done in a way to 
delight. 


STANDS FOR AN 
ARTIST NAMED 
FUDGE 
Who toward signing his 
name couldn’t budge. 
Very good in his line — 
Drawing beer in a 
stein, 





But he never drew money 
from JvubGE. 





His Method 

““QOME wise feller says that it is easier to raise three boys 

than one girl,” commented Mr. Gap Johnson, of Rumpus 
Ridge, Ark. “That depends, I reckon, on how he goes about 
it. My method has been to sorter turn my fourteen children 
loose in pleasant weather and just holler ‘Scat!’ I can’t see 
but what it has worked about as well with one denomination 
as thé other.”’ 


As a Man Thinks 
“He doesn’t think that he drinks very much.” 
“He doesn’t think that they make very much.” 





THE THINGS HE OUGHT TO KNOW 
66 ELL, I declare if it ain’t you at last!” said the 
voluble Sister Tattell when her pastor, the Rev. 
Adoniram Judson Meekly appeared at her door for his first 
call. 

“I didn’t know as you was ever going to get around here,” 
added Sister Tattell, with a certain note of reproach in her 
voice. “Been here most a month now and I been expecting you 
every day for two weeks. Yes, reckon it does take some time 
to get settled, even when a minister comes to a clean parson- 
age. I can tell you that it wa’n’t /e/t clean! The time our La- 
dies’ Aid had cleaning up that parsonage after our last pastor 
left! I hope that—take this chair and let me get you a fan. 
You look real het up. Finding plenty to do, I reckon. You are, 
if you are doing all that needs to be done the way things have 
been allowed to run down. The way that our last—yes, indeed, 
I’m one of the oldest members. That’s why most of our pastors 
consult me so much about things. I know the field as few know 
it and I am able to tell our new pastors a good many things they 
ought to know when they first come to the parish. It helps 
them*to be on their guard, and right now I want to tell 
you that you ought to know that Deacon Gall will make 
trouble for you if he can because he was so spited over 
Pastor Black going. All the other deacons was ready and 
eager for a change, but Deacon Gall fought against it to 
the last. You ought to know that he was ag’in you coming 
from the start.” 

“But I think that he——”’ 

“Then you ought to know that while Deacon Elderby was 
agreeable enough to you coming he was ag’in us paying you so 
much sal’ry. He felt that six hundred a year and the parson- 
age was enough, and he was awiully spited when we voted to 
make it six hundred and fifty. You'd better not be extrav- 
agant in any way or Deacon Elderby will talk about how the 
church money is being wasted in riotous living. Mis’ Meekly 
and your four children had better not dress very extravagant, 
for there’s others in the church that think that the pastor’s 
fam’ly should set a good example in dress. Then you ought to 
know that Deacon Stutt has read the Bible through fifty-seven 
times and he is down on the revised version. He wants to 
argify on ev’ry blessed revised thing and he’ll be coming at you 
soon, so you want to be ready for him.” 

“T think, Sister Tattell, that I——” 

“Then you ought to know that Sister Sharpe is. a good deal 
put out because we didn’t call a brother-in-law of hers instid 
of you. That’s why she didn’t go up and speak to you your 
first Sunday with us and mebbe she hasn’t yet. She’s an awful 
one to hold spite. You ought to know also that Sister Grumm- 
bell didn’t like it because you said something in your first 
sermon that sounded as if you were willing to fellowship with 
the Unitarians, and Brother Dill took offense because you said 
that there was a lot that was good in Christian Science. Mebbe 
you noticed the way Sister Grummbell got up and flounced 
out and mebbe you heard Brother Dill give that little snort 
he always gives when the pastor says what he doesft like. 
Mebbe they have both been after you. If they ain’t they will 
be so you better be ready for them. I feel that you ought to 
know that our richest member, Brother Grasply, is down on 
the one-tenth tithing referred to in the Bible, so you better not 
say anything in favor of it in your sermons. Don’t favor pro- 
hibition from the pulpit because Brother Peters is ag’in it. 
He says it doesn’t prohibit. Excuse me. I think I smell my 
bread burning. There’s a lot of other things you ought to 
know that I will tell you soon as I attend to my bread.” 

—Max Merryman. 
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A FABLE OF A FOOL 

NCE upon a time, there was a man who had a wife and an 

opinion. 

The man would sometimes assert the opinion, but the wife 
would assert herself. 

And, by some queer hap, the wife 
never agreed with the opinion nor the 
opinion with the wife. 

Then, in the upshot, was life miser- 
able to the man, and he did meditate, 
and spoke unto himself after this wise: 

“Tf I assert the opinion that is 
mine, then is my wife mad and lays 
not out my clean linen, neither 
speaks to me any words of comfort. 
And, after that I have suffered in this 
torment, my opinion counts for naught and my wife prevails. 
Were it not better, then, that I have no opinion? Yea, verily.” 

Then did he humble himself, and .did blot out utterly his 
tendency to opinions. 

And it came shortly to pass, upon an eventide, that they 





were going to behold a display of motion pictures. 

And it had chanced aforetime that they walked, or rode 
upon the trolley car, as the wife willed, after the man had 
expressed his opinion that they should do the other. 

Upon this time, the wife spoke to him and said, “I think it 
well, my dear, that we ride upon the trolley car.” 














And the man made reply, “‘ Yes, my cherished one, I agree 
with you.” 
Then did the wife speak no word, but was white with 
anger. 
And the next day she saw her lawyer and proceeded to 
divorce the man on the ground of cruel and inhuman treatment. 
—Dixon Merritt. 


HIS NATURAL MISTAKE 
““( XAP, I’ve shore had a stroke or something!” feebly said 
a certain prominent Arkansawyer’s venerable relative, 
who was visiting him. “I’m stone deef! A few minutes ago I 
was listening to the children out in the yard yelling as joyfully 
as if they were being murdered by inches, and all of a sudden 
I couldn’t hear a sound. I’ve lost my hearing, and——” 

“Aw, no, Uncle Ricketts,” replied Mr. Gap Johnson, of 
Rumpus Ridge. ‘The children have stopped hollering; that’s 
all. I reckon the Presiding Elder is coming up the road or some- 
thing else interesting that-a-way has took their attention.” 


The Pessimistic Sloth 
NI- DAY I found a large fat sloth a-sitting in the lane, 
His countenance contorted with grimaces of pain. 
I asked what ’twas that hurt him so‘and made him look so blue. 
He whined, “I grieve because I have so much hard work to do!” 
Said I, ‘‘Pish-tush! You do not toil, and neither do you spin.” 
‘But, think,” said he, “how hard ‘twill be if ever I begin!” 
—Tennyson J. Daft 
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Private 0’ Hara—I'll have to write an’ tell me ould mother about gettin’ some barbed wire for dryin’ her 
clothes on. Shure she'll nade no clothespins at all! 
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By CYRIL 


" ARDON ME, sir,” said the Drama Student from 
Bridgeport, *‘but may I ask what play I ought to see 
this evening? Iam in town only until tomorrow, and 

I am very anxious to go to the one that is most worth while 

the most significant, I mean.” 

He was young and very carnest. 

“Have you seen ‘Business before 
Pleasure’?”’ inquired the Critic. 

“Ves,” admitted the Drama Stu 
dent sheepishly. At all times sensitive 
to banter, he was most sensitive and 
confused of all when the teasing ex 
isted only in his imagination. ‘Went 
with Father. He insisted on going to 
something light and frothy.” 

At this his parent, who was none 
other than the Tired Munition Maker 
remarking: 

“And when he got there, he laughed almost as hard as | 
did.” 

Che Drama Student affected to ignore this. 
though.”’ he asked. “ which of the new plays do you consider the 








broke into a chuckle. 


* But seriously, 


most significant?” 

“That one.” 

“What! You consider a conglomeration of Yiddish horse 
play like ‘ Business before Pleasure’ deserves serious thought?” 

‘I do.” 

The Tired Munition Maker was enjoying the situation more 
and more. He winked exasperatingly. 

“But, Father,’ protested the Drama Student, “he doesn’t 
mean that ‘Business before Pleasure’ is much of a play. He 
just means that it is interesting as representing a type—a period 
in the history of our drama—just the way ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ 
is a book that people ought to read, even though it is a tenth- 
class novel. Isn’t that right?” 

The Critic, thus appealed to, shook his head. “No. I 
confess I not only enjoyed ‘Business before Pleasure’ hugely, 
but found it, in my opinion, a most adroitly-constructed play, 

anything but a ‘conglomeration.’ 
Good!”’ exclaimed the Tired Munition Maker. “I'm 
delighted to hear you say that. I told him it was a first-rate 
show. But of course my opinion wasn’t professional enough 
for him.” 

“But what about ‘Daybreak’?” said the Drama Student, 
not yet willing to admit defeat. ‘‘l understand that is a serious 
play, with ideas and real dramatic action, and all that sort of 
thing,—not just Potash and Perlmutter rigamarole!”’ 

The Critic smiled sadly. : 

“A play, like a person, may take itself terribly seriously 
and yet be anything but thoughtful; and, on the other hand, it 
may pretend to be all farce-comedy, and yet be full of solid 
ideas. Suppose we compare these two plays. ‘Daybreak’ 
purports to be a realistic study of life in a fashionable New York 
home. Yet it is, in fact, absolutely unreal. Let me be specific. 
Che story is of a wife who went to Honolulu to have her baby 
because she feared her tippling husband would kill it; and after 
returning home, she, from the same fear, kept the child secreted 
in an apartment uptown for over a year, visiting it by stealth; 
till at last it is taken sick, and she, stealing to it night after 
night, is finally detected in her queer excursions, and is accused 
of keeping assignations with her doctor. The artificiality, the 
preposterousness of such a situation is evident in every scene, 
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aut every creak of the machinery. It is so hopelessly unreal that 
not a single actor on the stage is able to play his part in a lifelike 
manner. None of them can think of the characters they at- 
tempt to represent as other than purely fictitious ones. Fred- 
erick Truesdell, as the husband, consumes innumerable drinks, 
tyrannizes over his employees, causes his wife a feeling of revul- 
sion, in fact tries conscientiously to appear a monster; yet some- 
how we know he never imagines that he would have killed his 
baby. And neither can Blanche Yurka, as the wife, really think 
it of him for a moment. And neither can the insufferably 
‘stagy ’ doctor who is her confederate. No. ‘The whole idea is 
more than they can swallow; and so, unable to /ive their parts, 
they merely strut, fume, or spout epigramsasrequired. For what 
actuates them is always plot necessity, never human motive 

“What a refreshing contrast to this is afforded by * Business 
before Pleasure’! Here you have a group of real persons doing 
and saying things which they can understand one hundred per 
cent., both intellectually and emotionally. They live the action 
even when it becomes farcical. As for thoughtful ideas and 
themes, why, the picce fairly teems with them! There are 
enough to build a dozen less lavish comedies—the delicious 
grotesqueness of clothing manufacturers aventuring in the field 
of art; the complications arising from being a married man and 
the manager of a vampire; the tribulations of having to use your 
partner’s relatives as actors; and the endless absurdities and 
anomalies of a business that grows so fast that it can’t keep its 
head. This is real satire, a clever showing up of actual condi 
tions by means of the searchlight of humor. But more than 
that, when you come out of the theatre you feel that you have 
been on intimate terms with genuine personalities who revealed 
their natures to you without affectation, and- lived their lives 
before you. The plot you may forget; but Potash and Perl- 
mutter, never. 

“ And that is what a real play consists in: real people living 
through interesting events,—the latter being telescoped and 
dovetailed a bit because of time limitations.” 

The Sweet Young Thing (sister of the Drama Student) had 
listened to this long harangue rather impatiently. 

“What do you think of ‘Mary’s Ankle’?” she asked. “I 
hear it’s awfully funny.” 

“Tt is amusing, though a bit drawn out. 
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Zelda Sears, as the 


landlady who fancies herself an invalid, is inimitably droll. 
Irene Fenwick is an appealing heroine, and Walter Jones plays 
But the hero and his 


the conventional rich uncle very capably. 
two pals overact most 
irritatingly.” 

“Oh, pshaw!” 


declared the Sweet 
Young Thing. “If 
everybody on the 
stage behaved just 
like everybody you 
meet, then what 


would be the use of 
going to the theatre?”’ 
And to herself she 
added: “After this I’m 
not going to pay any 
attention to the criti- 
cisms in the papers, if 
that’s the sort of per- 


son who writes them! 
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SUFFRAGE FACTS AND FANCIES by Anna Cadogan Etz 


What the World Would Like to Know 
N the Council of Sixty-One in Russia 
sits one lone woman, a feminine 
oasis in a desert of masculinity: 
Schischkina Yavein. 

In the House of Representatives in the 
United States half way around the world 
sits one lone woman also forming a femi- 
nine oasis in a desert of masculinity: 
Jeanette Rankin. 

Are they more scared than glad; more 
humble than proud; borne-down or 
borne-up by their responsibility in thus 
blazing the trail for other women? If an 
X-ray could reveal their hearts’ deepest 
feelings, wouldn’t all the world lend a 
listening ear! 


Vote Wanted as a Thoroughfare Not as 
a Goal 


HE vote in itself may not be much, 
but it is because of what it is 
hitched up with that women want 
it badly enough to go to jail for it. 
Women may not and 


which little could beseen or heard. Urgent 
petitions through indefinite years have 
availed nothing to let in the light or the 
sound. But, presto! almost with the 
same breath with which the House of 
Commons passed the bill enfranchising 
English women, it set in motion to abol- 
ish the grill. 

Look the world over and thisis what you 
will find: The minute men give women 
the right to vote they immediately pro- 
ceed to throw in the trimmings, namely— 
the rights and privileges of Freemen. 


Voting and Wages 
N the East, woman suffrage is a theory. 
In the West, it is a condition. 
Complaints are rife in the educational 
world in the East that the West is taking 
all the trained teachers because the West 
pays higher wages than the East, extends 
to mere female trainers of the young idea. 
Listen and you can hear some one say- 
ing every minute of the waking day, 


“Voting has nothing to do with wages.” 
But the fact remains that teachers are 
usually women and in the West women 
are usually voters. 


Slumbering Suffrage Arguments 

N 1914 the anti-suffrage rooster 

emitted a crow of triumph because 
election returns had marked North 
Dakota for his own to the tune of about 
fifty thousand votes. 

In 1917 the anti-suffragists in that 
same state started cut with proud and 
confident mien to secure eleven thousand 
names to a petition for a referendum on 
the limited suffrage granted women by 
the legislature. They disbanded without 
returning to headquarters, as it were, for, 
mildly speaking, it was a fiasco. 

In 1911 California gave full suffrage 
to women and the antis lost no time in 
taking the road to secure its repeal via 
areferendum. Thirty-two thousand sig- 
natures would suffice and there were a 

million and a half per- 





apparently do not want 
to buy a drink as often 
as men do, but women 
resent being segregated 
with children and re- 
fused the chance. 

Hand in hand in 
France with the dis- 
franchisement of wo- 
men goes forth -the 
official edict: ‘“‘Men 
may buy a drink only 
at meal-time. Women 
must not buy one at 
any time.” 

And why do we sus- 
pect, do you ask, that 
if women got the vote in 
France they could also 
buy a drink if they 
wanted to? 

Listen: Over in Eng- 
land the ladies’ gallery 
in the House of Com- 











mons has always been 
a latticed prison in 





Mrs. Golitely Why don’t you marry, Mr. Old-bach? 
Mr. Old-bach—Because | can find no better haif. 


sons eligible to sign and 
who had, as the antis 
claimed, had votes for 
women rammed down 
their unwilling throats. 
Be that as it may, it 
proved impossible to 
get thirty-two thou- 
sand to admit it by 
signing the petition, 
and the waste basket 
claimed that paper for 
its own. 

Other suffrage argu- 
ments can be hit in the 
eye by facts that make 
one at least pause and 
consider, but election 
returns and referendum 
petitions furnish argu- 
ments that admit of no 
explanation save that 
the march of democracy 
is treading over the 





frightened souls of its 
opponents. 
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Uncle Sam’s War-Aim 
To demonstrate to the Kaiser a new 


(London). 


of Stars and Stripes. 


Bystander 
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blighty.”’- 


Tatler (London). 
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The sub.—I1 paid a guinea to a palmist 
yesterday,. and she described you exactly 
and said we should be married within a 
month. 

The girl—How extravagant you are—I 
could have told you that for nothing!—Lon- 
don Opinion. 
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Chairman of Tribunal—And don’t you 
think you might do something of greater 
National Importance than selling fried 
fish ? 

— int for exemption (doubtfully). 
Well, I might sit on the Tribunal !— Passing 


Show (London). 

















The advance guard of the American army 
has landed in France. Land & Water 
(London). 
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A Rather Curious Experiment 
With a bicycle pump, by an applicant to 





the Inventions Board.—Bystander (London). 
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September 8, 1917 
WHAT’S IN A NAME? 
By CLINTON SCOLLARD 
HE’S lovely, that’s by all agreed; 
She’s breezy as—the breeze! 
To tell her varied charms I’d need 
A book of similes. 
Her eyes are like the violet; 
Her talk is never tame; 
And yet—and yet—I can’t forget 
Semphronia is her name! 


She has a graceful pose; her nose 
Is somewhat retroussé; 

Where’er she goes, howe’er she goes, 
She has a winsome way. 

I’ve seen her card;—it’s mighty hard, 
Indeed ‘‘a burning shame,” 

And very trying to a bard; 
Semphronia is her name! 


Her voice has all the lyric trills 
Of birds upon the wing; 

Hers is the freshness of the hills— 
Of daffodils in spring. 

Her cheeks with sweet blush-roses vie; 
I know she’s not to blame, 

But, loving her, I wonder why 
Semphronia is her name! 


Especially When Going Somewhere 

“Tsee,”’ said Mrs. Peck, “that statistics 
show that eight men to one woman die sud- 
denly. I suppose you know what that 
proves?” 

“Yes,” said Henry. “It just proves 
again that you can’t hurry a woman.”’ 


Partial Payments 
She—You said if I married you, you’d 
lay down your life for me. 
He—My life— 
She—Well, your life is about the only 
thing you haven’t lain down on! 


Separating Man and Wife 
Murphy—Who was it that came be- 
tween Kelly and his wife? 
Hooley—Well, at the finish it was a 
policeman. 


Early Rising Indignation 
S’manthy—If I was married to that lazy 
Sam Perkins I’d give ’im a good lickin’. 
Hiram—Well, I” understand she does 
beat him up every mornin’. 


Exactly That 
“Bliffkins isnothing but an educated jackass!’ 
“Ah, I see! Sort of a burro of information.” 


’ 


The Extra Eye 
M* conscience is an extra eye, 
4 Divinely keen and clear, 
Located ’twixt my hat and tie 
And focused to the rear. 


I see the folly of a thing 
Just after it is done; 

Which isn’t worth a ding-a-ling, 
Except to spoil the fun. 


’T were vastly better, I believe, 
lo point that eye afront— 
I'd like a little chance to grieve 
Before I did a stunt. 
—Andrew Armstrong. 
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*‘War Babies’”’ 


‘THIS amusing picture in full colors, 

9x12, mounted on a heavy 
mat, ready for the frame, will be 
sent postpaid for twenty-five cents 


Judge Art Print Department 


225 Fifth Avenue New York City 




















THE SPIRIT OF FRANCE 


as revealed in the present war—a spirit that has aroused 
the enthusiasm of the whole world, and has reared in the 
Pantheon of every patriotic soul an imperishable monument 
to the honor and_glory of our gallant allies, is the same spirit 
invoked by the great Dumas in this series of brilliantly 
romanticized histories. In the dashing D’Artagnan, the 
clever Aramis, the melancholy Athos, the gigantic Porthos 
and the debonair Henry of Navarre, we see the prototypes 
of the heroes who at The Marne and Verdun hurled back 
the would-be despoilers of civilization’s greatest gift to man. 


Dumas’ Celebrated Romances 


AN IMPORTED EDITION AT A 
WAR BARGAIN PRICE OF ONLY 


$2.00 


FOR THE ENTIRE SET 


NEARLY 3,500 PAGES 


English Ribbed Buck- 
ram Cloth 


Gold Decorations 


Thin, Strong, 
finish Paper 





Bible- 


Large, Clear Type 
Illustrated 


Each Volume Size 
6'; x 4'4 inches 





Get an insight into the great soul of modern France, the 
fruitage of that fine flower of chivalry which Dumas shows 
us was ever ready to draw the sword in defense of honor and 
principle. 

And remember that in these volumes appear that fascinating 
creation of feminine charm and diablerie, ‘“‘Milady,” and 
that baffling, inconstant, yet ever adorable, *past-mistress 
in the art of love, Marguerite, Queen of Navarre, famous as 
the author of the Heptameron. 


Here’s reading to stir the blood and transport the soul to 
Olympian heights. Every boy going to France should take 
along a copy of The Three Musketeers. But get the whole 
set for him NOW, because they won’t last long. No more 
after these are gone. 


SIX IMPORTED VOLUMES FOR 
PRACTICALLY THE PRICE OF ONE 


ORDER TODAY You Won’t Have Another Chance Like This 
BRUNSWICK SUBSCRIPTION CO., J. 9-8-17 
1116 Brunswick Bidg., New York City 


Enclosed find $2.00 in full payment for the six-volume set of Dumas. Send books, 
carriage prepaid, to 
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JUDGE 
AS THINGS SEEM 

O, I am not going to call this the “seemy” side of life. A pun as bad 
as that is positively immoral. Lately I went to a dentist’s atelier 
near the top of a tall btiilding. I went up the usual number of floors, jn 
the elevator. Everything was normal until I sat down in his chair, opened 
my mouth and shut my eyes. The last thing I saw before I closed said 
optics was a little tray on which lay six or seven little dinkuses about the 
size of stunted crochet needles. Near by dangled a slender cable with 

a wheel as large as the end of a dance-program lead-pencil. 
But when I shut my eyes—presto, change—oh! With the accent 

on the “oh.” 

He reached into my mouth with a telegraph pole, dropped it on a tooth 


| and hit it with an adult pile-driver. He asked me if I felt it. I could not 


| tooth. 





tell a lie 

He took a crowbar with a bayonet on the end and gouged into a 
He swatted around inside a lot and then he got in with the crow- 
bar and took several two-handed, full-armed wallops at the inside wall 
of a hole as big as the subway. Again he asked me if I felt it. I told 
him no. 

Then he seemed disappointed, and walked back and forth restlessly in 
the tooth-cavity he had made, till at last he thought of something else 
to do. He clambered out over the edge of the tooth, his hobnailed shoes 
leaving large and deep impressions on the floor of the cave, and pretty 
soon he came back with a steam riveter. This he turned loose on another 
spot on the inside wall of the mammoth cave, now and again stopping 
and putting off a charge of dynamite and using a steam drill. After 
awhile he unearthed a nerve, giving the view halloo as he did so. 

Reaching an enlarged egg-beater inside the eight-inch hole he had just 
made, he managed to get it entangled in the nerve, pulled it out about 
three feet, took a clove-hitch in it with the crow-bar, leaped out of my 
mouth, stepping on my lip as he did so, laid the other end of the crow-bar 
on his desk and skinned three cats on it. 

He asked me if it hurt. I didn’t practice any deception toward him. 
I took him fully into my confidence as to how badly it hurt. 

Then he reached into a drawer, tore off a piece of rubber, the size of 
a cow-boy’s slicker, measured my lame tooth for a new rain-coat, cut a 
hole and fastened the thing over said fang with a plow-clevis which he 
clamped firmly on the tenderest place he could find in my gum. 

For five years he left that thing in my mouth, while his assistant 
brought him three barrels of cement, a wagon-load of gutta percha, a 
bale of cotton and two lard-pails of clove essence. Al] these he poured 
into my tooth, leaping upon each wad in turn with his feet. In addition, 
he used a fifteen-pound sledge hammer to help him tamp. 

I once knew an Englishman who often damned my eyes. This was 
disagreeable, but I should prefer a steady diet of that to an hour or so of 
having my mouth damned. 

After a few aeons the dentist yanked that poncho from my mouth. I 
opened my eyes. I had been in the chair altogether twenty-five minutes, 
and the same little bunch of crochet-needles Jay on the same little tray. 
The dentist’s feet were perfectly dry, so he couldn’t have been inside 
that tooth. I felt for the recent cavity, and the newly-polished spot 
wasn’t as big as a cross-section of a double-B shot. 

Moral:—Things are often grossly exaggerated by getting on our 
nerves. —Strickland Gillilan. 


THE CONDUCTOR 
HE conductor is the funny man with the funny voice who takes your 
fare and your smiles or frowns, and tells you where you are when 
you don’t know and where you want to go when you don’t know. It is 
rather difficult to describe the exact station in life of the conductor. It 
is quite evident that if he has a subway or a tunnel run, his station in life 
is not an elevated one. 

The duties of the conductor are to be looked at, smiled at and kicked 
at, to be a father to all youngsters, to be a son to all aged people, to be 
friendly with sour people, to be custodian of everyone’s temper, and to be 
a bureau of general information. The conductor is asked every kind of a 
question that the human mind is heir to. He must answer unanswerable 
questions with unutterable patience. He has to answer questions so fast 
that he is frequently referred to as a lightning conductor. 

The conductor wields a great influence for good in this world. He 


| helps people to get on and also shows them where they get off. 


—Stuart W. Knight. 
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“the College Wits 








Oh, Woman!—Co-Edna—Did you hear 
that Marie was expelled from Mu Bossie 
Mu for telling a naughty story? 

Co-Edith—She deserved it. What was the 
story2—Punch Bowl. 


The Uses of Adversity—Vet—lIt isn’t 
such a disadvantage to have a wooden leg, 
after all. 

Rooky—How’s that? 

Vet—I can hold up my socks with thumb 
tacks. —7 iger. 


A Matter of Politeness—W ife—Why 


| do they say “Dame Gossip”? 


Husband—Dun’no, except, perhaps, they 
are too polite to drop the “e.”—Awgwan. 


A Little Resuscitation—Hy—Them 
doctors is a-gittin’ better every year. 
Cy—Yep, I see they are going to revive 


| Shakespeare in New York.—Cornell Widow. 


Who Knows?—“Girls like to dress just 
to see how much they can put on.” 

“Or is it to see how much they can show 
off?” —Cha parral. 




















Shot and Shell 
—Chaparral. 


Practice Makes Perfect—Jvory—Is 
your daughter improving in her piano 
practice? 

Zinc—I think so. Some of the neighbors 
nod to me again.—Awgwan. 


Lucky Man—C/aude—Last year I was 
in Italy. . 

Clara—Did you touch Florence? 

Claude—No, but I struck Mabel for a 
dollar.—Brunonian. 


_ Truth at Any Price — Young and 
mnocent—Just throw me a few of those 
trout. 

Fisherman -Throw them? 

Y. and i.—Yes, then I can go home and 
tell my mother I caught them.—Burr. 


Good Reason—“I’ve cut out smoking 
lately.” 

“How'd that happen.” 

‘Going with a different crowd now.”’— 


Record. 


Careless of Him—‘“Clarence said there 
was some racket in the Engineering Build- 
ing the other day.” 

“What was it?” 

‘Oh, Prof. Semples dropped a perpen- 


dicular.’”—Punch Bowl. 
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Only $43.50 on time — with 10 per 
Portable cent discount for cash. Can be carried 
anywhere—used anywhere. Fitted in 
carrying c.se. Just the typewriter for 
Ty Pp ew ri t er soldiers, salesmen, ministers, teachers, 
and writers. For private correspond- 
ence and the home. A splendid typewriter for your children. 
The NEW 1917, Small, Standard, Visible 
National Only 6% in. high—one-third the usual typewriter 
weight. Strong, rigid, durable; one-year guarantee; 
completely visible writing, full-width carriage (taking 9 I-2 inch envelope), 
full-size universal keyboard, with 84 characters; two-colored ribbon, tabulator, back 


spacer and variable line spacer. Sent anywhere on trial. Write us at once for catalog. 
e You can have the new 1917 Portable National typewriter 


Credit Terms: for only $3.00 a month. Here is your chance to geta 


personal typewriter—one that you can take anywhere—at a big saving. 


° 
Write for Our Free Ca talog 
Send right away for our catalog and special offer. Write at once! This is the first 
time we have been sufficiently free from European demand to offer the new 1917 
National Portable typewriter in this country. Our sales will necessarily be limited. 
Send postal for free catalog TODAY! 


. National Typewriter Department, Suite C-2546, LeMoyne Bidg., oseene 
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If you can draw a little and want 
to draw more you have an oppor- 
tunity to learn at small expense 
to yourself. 

EUGENE ZIMMERMAN has an established 


reputation as a cartoonist. 
He has put some of the tricks of his trade into a book, 


‘“‘Cartoons and Caricatures” 


bound neatly in 34 morocco, which will be sent to 
you prepaid on receipt of $1.00. 


ZIM BOOK 


9-8 Brunswick Bldg., 225 Fifth Ave.. New York City 
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ROMEIKE’S 
PRESS CUTTING BUREAU 


We will send you all newspaper clippings 
which may appeer about you, your 
friends, or any subject on which you may 
want to be “up-to-date.” Every news- 
paper and periodical of importance in the 
United States and Europe is searched. 
Terms $5.00 for 100 notices 


Henry Romeike 
106-110 Seventh Avenue, N. Y. 
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HOTEL VENDIG }3* #4 Filbert 
Most Popular in Philadelphia 
250 Rooms and Baths, $2.00 up 


Running ice water in every room. 
Excellent service in grill and cafe. 


JAMES C. WALSH, Manager 
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| Stories with Smiles | 





Pathetic—‘What is more pathetic,” 
asked the sentimental young woman, ‘than 
a man who has loved and lost?” 

“Well,” repliec the man of experience, ‘“‘a 
fellow who has bet about $20 on a sure thing 
and founc out that he was wrong is en- 
titleé to a nook at the wailing place.”— 
Dayton News. 


a“ 


Confidences—Katherine and Margaret 
found themselves seated next each other at 
a dinner party and immediately became 
confidential. 

“Molly told me that you told her that 
secret I told you not to tell her,” whispered 
Margaret. 


“Qh, isn’t she the mean thing!” gasped 


Katherine. ‘‘Why, I told her nox. to tell 
you!” 
“Well,” returned Margaret, “I told her I 


wouldn’t tell you she told me—so don’t tell 
her I did.’—New York Evening Pest. 


Why—‘I would rather argue with a 
bald-headed man.”’ 

“Why so?” 

‘Because he is not in a condition to split 
hairs.’’—Baltimore American. 

An Exception—Jack—Can she keep a 
secret’ 

Maud—yYes, the disagreeable 
New Haven Journal-Courier. 


thing. 


Better Than That—‘ Money talks!” 
said the man who tries to be severely prac- 
tical. 

“Better’n that,” replied Mr. Dustin Stax, 
as he signed another Red Cross check. “‘ My 
money has quit ordinary conversation and is 
learning to sing ‘The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner.’ ’’—W ashington Star. 


Courage—‘‘I often think,” she said, 
“that women are more courageous than 
men.” 

“I know they are,” he replied. ‘Where is 
there a man who would have the courage to 
pull out a mirror and doll himself up before 
a crowd?” -Dayton News. 


After Marriage—‘He used to vow he 
loved the ground she walked on.” 

‘The ancestral domain, eh?” 

“Yes. Pretended he loved the ground she 
walked on and now he's trying to mortgage 
a lot of it.” —Kansas City Journal. 


A Resourceful Leader—During one 
of the early mobilizations of the army on 
the Mexican border a captain of the militia, 
whom we will call Feeney, was detailed to 
take charge of a detachment of infantry. In 
one of the maneuvers Captain Feeney was 
ordered to pursue the enemy, who, in the 
absence of a real foe, was represented by 
another detachment. Asan aid in remem- 
bering the assumed war condition, nearly 
every location of importance was posted or 
placarded with such signs as: ‘This spring 
is poisoned,” “This road is closed,” or 
‘Fence charged with high voltage.” 

However, it needed no imagination at 
this particular time to realize that the 
weather was almost unbearably hot. The 
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will have a charming cover by 
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Other illustrations, happy and 
timely, by 
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WALLNUTS 


“FIRST NATIONAL BANK” and 
“WALLNUTS,” by James Mont- 
gomery Flagg, are two Judge covers 

that our readers have liked the best. They 

have been madeupinto Art Prints, mounted 
on a heavy mat, 9 x 12, ready for framing. 


Both pictures are printed in full colors, 
exactly as they appeared on the covers of 
Judge, and they make an attractive deco- 
ration for any room. 


Fifty cents brings both the prints, post 
free, or if desired, either will be sold sepa- 


umpires and observing officers, concealed 
in the chaparral, could not be accused of 
envying Captain Feeney as he trudged along 
sweltering in the dust, at the head of his 
dejected and nearly exhausted command. 
They wondered how Feeney would act 
when he rounded the turn in the road and 
came to the bridge which bore the huge sign, 
“This bridge is burned.” 

They didn’t have long to wonder. They 
saw the troop brought to an abrupt halt 
while Feeney and his men held council. In 
a shorter time than it takes to describe it, 
Feeney was heard to hurl some strong epi- 
thets at the sign; then he yelled out at the 
top of his voice: ‘Forward! March!” 
Before the umpires could recover from their 
amazement the troops were nearly half way 
over the bridge. 

One of the umpires, scandalized and 
indignant, rose up and bellowed angrily 
through his megaphone: “Hey! Captain 
Feeney! You can’t cross that bridge. It’s 
supposed to be burned.” 

A shrill rebellious Irish voice cried back: 
“Ye can go to the devil! We’re supposed to 
be shwimmin’!”—Houston Post. ; 


Behind the Bars—‘‘How long are you 
in for?” asked the new convict. 

“Six months,” was the reply. 

“T see. Just doing your little bit, eh?”— 
Detroit Free Press. 


A Good Thing—‘Every man in your 
office is in love with the stenographer.” 

“What of it?” 

“T wouldn’t have that sort of thing going 
on.” 

“Why should I object? Not a man has 
lost a day this year. Not even baseball 
attracts them.”—New Haven Courier-Jour- 
nal, 





Subscribe to the 
m%& Red Cross 


AFT rately for 25c apiece. 

A Good Chance—‘What made Miss 
Oldgirl decide to become a war nurse?” 

“Well, she has been a candidate for 
matrimony for a good many years, and 
somebody told her that the men in the 
trenches are desperate enough for anything. 
—Richmond Times-Dispatch. 














A New Definition—‘“What’s an Opti- 
mist?” 

“An optimist is a person who'll go into a 
restaurant without a cent in his pocket and 
figure on paying for the meal with the pearl 
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NO GOVERNMENT LICENSE REQUIRED 
don’t you think it might be worth your while to try it? 
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SEXOLOGY 


by William H. Walling, A. M., M. D. 


imparts in a clear wholesome ° 
way, in one volume: 
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| The Ideal Xmas Gift 


Old Ivory Finish 
Adam Period _ 


This Chest, 
Southern Piedmont 
Red Cedar. Send for 
big new catalog, 90 
designs. Reduced 
— freight pre- 
ent on paid. Factory to you. 
Free Trial 15 days’ free trial 
Pledmont Cedar Chests preteet furs, weolens and plames from moths, mice, 
dust and damp. Ideal gift for Xmas, wedding or birthday. Every wo- 
man wants one. Send for great new catalog today. Mailed free to you. 


Pledmont Red Cedar Chest Co., Dept. °8 Statesville, N.C. 
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Inventions Commercialized 
on cash and royalty basis Inventors should write at once 


ADAM FISHER MFG. CO., 
2111 Railway Exchange St. Louis, Mo. 


Comics, Cartoons, Commercial, 
Newspaper and Magazine IIlus- 
trating. x ste! and A rayon Por- 
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ASSOCIATED ART STUDIOS 
274 Flatiron Building New York 
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Protect your ideas, they ma bring 
“Needed Inventions” and ‘ "Hon y to 
Randolph & Cc 0., 
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simple thing to patent? 
you wealth. Write for 
Get Your Patent and Your 
Patent Attorneys, Dept. 129, Washington. 


[HOTEL WEBSTER |*0.,.45t St 


The most beautiful of 
the City’s small hotels. Four minutes’ walk to 40 Theatres. Center 
of shopping district. Much favored by women traveling alone. 
$2.50 up. Send for Booklet A. W. JOHNSON QUINN, 
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Disconsolate 


You tell me that the world is fair, 
That I am foolish to be sad, 
But there is one who never more 
Will sit beside me, as before, 
And murmur things to make me glad. 


You tell me that my present care 
Will vanish in a little while, 

But I shall never more sit down 

With one whose eyes are soft and brown, 
Or be enchanted by her smile. 


You tell me to renounce despair, 
And try to find some new delight. 
But she has scorned my love, and I’ve 
A clear remembrance of the five 
I paid for what she ate last night. 
—S.E. Kiser in Dayton News. 


The Mouth of a Babe—Little Benny was 
looking at a picture of Elijah going to heaven in 
a chariot of fire. Pointing to the halo about 
the prophet’s head, Benny exclaimed: “See 
mamma, he’s carrying an extra tire.’—Chicago 
Herald. 


Legitimate Wonder—‘I see a girl lias sued a 
man for calling her a chicken.” 
Goodness! I wonder what she’d have done if 
he had called her ‘an old hen’?”—Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 


Why She Was Angry—‘So you got mad 
at him for kissing you?” 

“No; I got angry at him for saying he was 
sorry he did it, when I pretended I was angry.” — 
Houston Post. 

A Modern Improvement—‘ These up-to- 
date houses all have padded closets.” 

“Why padded closets?”’ 

“To keep the neighbors from hearing the family 


skeletons rattling in them.”—Baltimore Ameri- 
can. 
A Liberal Beach—‘‘Where are you going 


this summer?”’ 

“Oh, to one of the liberal beaches.” 

““What is the liberal beach?” 

“A place where feminine bathers are not re- 
quired to wear more clothes than they do on the 
street.’-—Binghamton A ge-Herald. 


The Most Difficult Thing—* What do you 
think is the most difficult thing for a beginner to 
learn about golf?” 

“To keep from talking about it all the time.” 
Boston Transcript. 


She Knew 
press my love.”’ 

“T know they are, Ferdy,”’ 
“Try candy and violets.” 
Journal. 


“Words are inadequate to ex- 


said the dear girl. 
Louisville Courier- 


What It Sounded Like—“What’s all that 
chug-chugging over at the other end of the 
Capitol?” 

“‘Sounds like the Senate reversing itself.”— 


Philadelphia Bulletin. 
What He Planted—* What did you plant in 


your vegetable garden this summer?” 
“Oh, about the whole of my yearly income.” — 
Baltimore American. 


et | 


Casey’s Care—Mrs. Casey—Me sister writes 
me that every bottle in that box we sent her was 
broken. Are ye sure yez printed, “This side up 
with care” on it? 

Casgy—Oi am. An’ for fear they shouldn’t 
see it on the top Oi printed it on the bottom as 
well.—Houston Post. 


Advice—“ There is a rich man who loves me, 
and a poor man whom I love, and between choos- 


ing one of them I am on the horns of 
dilemma. 

“Then take the horn of plenty.””—Baltimore 
American. 


Same Here—‘“I once knew a man who went 
hungry in order to buy feed for his horse.” 


“T can understand his sentiments. Many’s 


the time I have cut down on meat and 
potatoes in order to buy gasoline.’’—W ashington 
Star. 


Its Other Name—Doctor—Your daughter, 
madam, is suffering from constitutional inertia. 

Fond mother—There! Poor thing! And her pa 
declared she was simply lazy.—Baltimore Amer- 
ican. 


Nothing Exasperating Intended—Mrs. 
Key was visiting some friends and left the 
following card to her next-door neighbor: 

“Dear Mrs. Garrsion—Would you please put 
out a little food for the cat I have been feeding 
this winter? It will eat almost anything, but do 
not put yourself out.’”’—Dallas News. 


Slow Promotion—‘‘How’s your boy Josh 
doing in the army?” 

“First rate,” replied Farmer Corntossel, “al- 
though his mother’s a little disappointed. She 
speaks about the slowness of Josh’s promotion 
every time she sees in the paper that the same 
old general is still holding down his job.—W ash- 
ington Star. 


The Gold Cure— 
gold cure.” 

“Reformed drunkard, eh?” 

“Oh, no. He was a socialist till he married a 
rich wife.’’—Detroit Saturday Night. 


‘That man has taken the 


Of Course—Mistress—Ellen, what 
you putting the flypaper outside the 
for? 

Green girl—Sure, ma’am, it gets filled up 
quicker outside.—Boston Transcript. 


are 
house 


Many a Man Thinks—* You can’t tell "bout 
a display of authority,” said Uncle Eben. ‘“‘ Many 
a man thinks he’s doin’ a fine job o’ mule-drivin’, 
when de mule is jes’ hurryin’ to get home on his 
own account.”’—W ashington Star. 


First and Last—‘‘Oh, yes; 
people,” said the Won Ey 
our first and last families.” 

“You mean ‘first families’?”’ 

““No; first and last—first to ask credit and last 
to pay.’’—Philadel phia Record. 


they are society 
“They belong to 


Proficent—‘ Does your son who is abroad 
with the troops understand French?”’ 

“Oh, yes, but he says the people he meets there 
don’t seem to.” —Baltimore American. 
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formation found in no other Encyclopedia. 
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ENCYCLOPEDIAS 
BY SEVERAL 
YEARS 





Wouldn’t You Be Willing To Spend 3; Cents a Day To Be 
100% Efficient In Everything? 
THAT’S ALL IT COSTS TO PUT IN YOUR HOME 


_THIS NEW GIANT AMONG BOOKS OF REF ERENCE | 


For years the chief sources of our knowledge have been Encyclopedias 
which, being wholly, or in large part, of foreign make, 
American endeavor and achievements, while 
American men and women who stand in the foreground 


altogether inadequate views of 
entirely ignoring 
in many spheres of modern activity. 


MADE IN AMERICA 
EVERY AMERICAN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA is the 


work of a large body of American scholars who have 
gathered from the remote past and the immediate present 
all the interesting facts in connection with every subject 
of human interest—person, place or thing. Jt covers in- 
Its arrange- 
ment is so simple that every bit of its vast store of in- 
formation is instantly accessible. Its broad scope and the 
up-to-dateness of all its information make it a work of 
the most practical utility to the professional and the 
business man, the student and the home circle. It com- 
bines features that stamp it with a distinctive individu- 
ality, pleasing to the eye and grateful to the hand. Each 
volume is 758 by 5% inches. The 9 volumes occupy a 
shelf space of 13'% inches. The bold captions and the 
clear type in which the body of the text is printed are 
features that, among many others, make EVERY 
AMERICAN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA an instrument of 
the highest efficiency. 


FOR PROGRESSIVE AMERICANS 


_The subject matter, treatment and arrangement of 
EVERY AMERICAN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA show clear- 
ly that its editors had a keen appreciation of the needs 
of the modern American man and woman. 

We Americans are a busy people. We have no time 
for or patience with the irrelevant. When we consult a 
work of reference we do so in most cases for a specific 
fact—not for an elaborate treatise when the fact sought 
for can be visualized in a few words. 

_The new plan on which EVERY AMERICAN’S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA has been constructed enables it to 
give its readers the greatest service in the least possible 
time. 

In EVERY AMERICAN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA every 
item of knowledge is as quickly found as a name in a 
directory. You want information, say, about the Dan- 
bury Hatters’ Case. You don’t have to dig it out of some 
long article under a caption like Important Legal Deci- 
sions or History of Capital and Labor. You will find 
the facts given right under its own name. You want to 
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have given distorted or interest to 


EVERY AMERICAN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA treats all subjects of special 
American readers from the 
point of view giving to the lives of American men and women space usurped 
in other Encyclopedias by Eur ypean mediocrities, and is thoroughly Inter- 


American instead of the European 


national in Scope, omitting no foreign subject of importance. 


know about the history of Conscription, or about the 
Titanic Disaster, or the Colorado Strike or the Kiev Case 
—simply turn to these headings in their alphabetic al 
order and get your information without a moment’s 
loss of time. Could fact findi 1g be made easier? Could 
a greater incentive be offered for self-education, which is 
the only real education? 


LATER BY SEVERAL YEARS THAN THE 
BIGGEST AND MOST EXPENSIVE 
ENCYCLOPEDIAS 


Events have moved so fast in the past few years 
that the big, expensive Encyclopedias in most instances 
are now hopelessly out of date. Since their day a great 
world war has drawn into its vortex the most powerful 
nations on the globe. Developments of the most stupen- 
dous and far reaching importance have taken place, with 
intense activity in scientific discovery and mechanical 
invention. New leaders have sprung up and taken the 
place of those who held the center of the stage a few short 
years ago. “The old order changeth, yielding place to 
new.” It is to the “new order” that EVERY AMERI- 
CAN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA belongs—new in purpose, 
new in method, new in telling about the newest things 
while not neglecting the oldest. 

Its scope, and the variety and abundance of its in- 
formation can be adequately realized only by actual 
examination anc use of the work. For up-to- dateness, 
timeliness, comprehensiveness and convenience EVERY 


AMERICAN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA is without a rival. 


OUR INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


places EVERY AMERICAN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 
within the means of all who thirst for knowledge. Figur- 
ing that the demand will call for the distribution of thou- 
sands of sets monthly we can maintain the present in- 
troductory price and terms only so long as savings in 
cost of manufacture can be effected by the placing of 
orders for unusually large editions with the printers and 
binders; otherwise, the present introductory price will be 
immediately advanced. 
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THE HIGHEST EFFICIENCY WITH 
THE LOWEST COST 


EVERY AMERICAN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA does the 
work of the biggest and most expensive ENCYCLO- 
PEDIAS at a small fraction of their cost. Here is true 
efficiency with true economy. 

Send for your set immediz itely and thereby secure the 
advantage of the present remarkably low introductory 
price. 


Brings you the entire set. 9 volumes. 
Each 75%x5'% inches. Special Library 
Weave, Extra Durable Cloth, with 
Label Stamped in Gold. Catch Words 
in Big Bold Type. 5,000 Pages. 1,000 
Illustrations. Pronunciation clearly 
indicated of all Names and Common 
Words and Phrases treated in the text. 
Latest Statistical and Industrial Facts 
in connection with American and Foreign 
Cities and Towns. 

A woud Mae! IN WHICH TO ‘enn THE 

ANCE IF DESIRED 

Send the po ne and coupon eoden. We pre- 
pay charges. Money back if not satisfied. 


ONLY 


7 
SENT 
NOW 


ee 
J-9-8-17 
BRUNSWICK SUBSCRIPTION CO., 
1116 Brunswick Bidg., New York City 


Enclosed is $1.00 first pay ment on the 9 volume, 
Cloth bound, set of EVET AMERICAN’S EN- 
CYCLOPEDIA, to be aireae charges prepaid. 
I agree to remit the full Introductory Price, $13.00, 
at the rate of $1.00 (or more) per month following 
receipt of books. Otherwise I will within five days 


ask for instructions for their revurn, at your ex- 
pense, my $1.00 to be refunded on their receipt. 
Name.... 

DIE, ond 60.0000 54h sta sn dor ewer eeheeeeseenne 


State 


Occupation 
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The Original 
Turkish Blend 


KAT IUMLA 


A SENSIBLE CIGARETTE 













































































